Double Cheeks 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, as I was driving my 6-year- 
old nephew home on a crisp and brilliant Saturday 
morning, I asked him, “Do you like jazz?” 

“No,” he said with stern uncertainty (and with me knowing 
he was internally confused by the question — probably never 
hearing the word “jazz” before in his life). In fairness, this kid 
is all-American white bread, a product of my sister and her 
ex-husband, spawned in the hills of central Pennsylvania. Why 
would he know jazz? 

As the little troll looked out 
the backseat window, I handed 
him a copy of Dizzy’s Diamonds: 
Best of the Verve Years, while slip- 
ping one of the collection’s three 
discs into the CD player. 

“What's this?” he asked 
with the same stern — but now 
slightly curious — voice. 

I told him it was a disc set 
I'd been listening to, assuming 
he would open it and check out 
the pictures in the liner notes. I 
was also hoping he might notice 
the intricate horn work playing 
behind our little exchange. 1 
expected nothing like the reac- 
tion I got. 

“Whoa! Uncle Scott! This 
guy’s got double cheeks!” 

My nephew laughed wildly, 
repeating the phrase “double 
cheeks” over and over, asking him- 
self aloud and perplexed, “How can somebody have double cheeks?” 

I'd been immersed in Dizzy’s Latin grooves for weeks. His 
notes weaved through my brain, causing synapses at nerve 
endings I had otherwise left for dead. Having been so wrapped 
up in what I was hearing, I'd forgotten about the classic black- 
and-white cover photo of Dizzy giving it his all. There he was 
with his bent horn and puffed cheeks — what else woulda 
6-year-old notice? 

In the front-passenger seat, my sister was ambivalent toward 
the musical backdrop I'd provided for our drive to her apartment, 
She found humor in her son’s comments about old Dizzy, but her 
thoughts were focused on the burdens she bore that morning: 

a big head from Friday night's vodka martinis and whether she 
could afford a used car to carry her away from the lover she no 
longer cared to be with. 
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As I drove through the mountains and across the flatlands, | 
recalled my own introduction to jazz. For me it was Fats Waller, 
the great entertainer. Maybe, I thought, I should pass along some 
of the Waller stuff I'd accumulated over the years to my fair- 
skinned nephew. He'd really have a hoot then. And why not pass 
it on? If Kirin could hear the records and see the photos and scant 
film footage I have of Fats displaying his wide-eyed, egg-headed 
grin between syncopations and jazz limericks, he, too, might be 
drawn to the form for good. 


Like most people alive today, I'm too young to have seen or 
heard Fats perform. I was 20 when I first saw his face on the cover 
of a $5 Laserlight disc. In the same way my nephew responded to 
the photo of Dizzy, I was instantly hooked. | liked the character 
his image projected. It wasn’t until years later, after a lot of lis- 
tening and learning, that I would begin to know Fats as Ido now 
—as a jazz genius fueled by a full tank of liquid ham and eggs. 

Driving along, thinking about that first encounter with 
Waller, I could easily imagine my nephew's little-man voice bel: 
lowing: “Whoa! Uncle Scott! Liquid ham and eggs!” 

But I decided to explain Waller and his favorite breakfast to 
Kirin when he was a little older, like maybe 20. For now, I figured, 
Dizzy’s double cheeks would have to do. a 

Scott Spearly is a teacher and songwriter living in south-central 
Pennsylvania 


